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A Call To Action! 


URGE the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment if you live in a state which 
has not already done so. 


WORK for the adoption of the Costigan-Wagner 
Anti-lynching bill. 


DEMAND adequate social insurance for the un- 
employed and aged workers and farmers. 
Write to your senators and representa- 
tives in Washington. 


DEFEND civil liberties, freedom of speech and 
the democratic processes of law. Join with 
likeminded groups in your community to 
protect the rights of minorities and indi- 
viduals. 


PROTEST the huge military budget and the 
naval maneuvers in the Pacific with its 
threat of military force. Write or wire 
the President. 


ORGANIZE a social action committee in your 


church to carry out these and other tasks. 
Enlist as an Associate of the CSA. 


Start Today! 
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Let Us Study Social Orders 


e Arthur E. Holt 


Out of the years there come great shifts in religious em- 
phasis. From a period when the emphasis was upon society 
as an organic whole, we moved into a period when men be- 
gan to explore human society from the angle of individual 
responsibility and individual rights. We developed certain 
great slogans—freedom of the press, freedom in education, 
the right of every religious group to organize as it saw fit, 
private initiative in business and the right of private prop- 
erty. 


But gradually, it seems to me, society has taken another 
turn. Once more it is beginning to explore the interde- 
pendence of society. We are coming to see that there are 
certain things we cannot do by ourselves. We cannot get 
married by ourselves. We cannot play baseball by ourselves. 
We cannot go places and see things by ourselves. We have 
to have great highways and their regulations. The explora- 
tion of human life from the standpoint of our collective re- 
lationships is coming: sometimes with joy, sometimes with 
strife, but it is coming. 


At least five new social experiments will be bidding for 
the loyalty and support of the common people, who share our 
western idealism. We see some of these experiments in such 
countries as Italy, Germany, Russia, Denmark and England. 
They cut clear across the basic ideals about which we have 
been enthusiastic for the past 300 years. The church, for 
instance, often is abolished by them or else made an arm of 


the state. 
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What has this got to do with the Council for Social Action? 
I think the time has come for us to realize as church people 
that the most exciting factor on the horizon is this question 
of social orders. In the next 25 years western idealism and 
western peoples will probably decide whether the economic 
pattern is going to be that of historical capitalism, modified 
capitalism, socialism, fascism or communism. The decision 
will be made partly on the basis of theoretical situations and 
partly on the basis of practical situations. 


It is my suggestion that we cooperate with the American 
people in a great era of social decision. I think that the line 
for our progress lies just here. 

Let us take up these various social orders, lift them out 
into the open, know what they are, analyze them, and bring 
to bear upon them the criticism of Christian principles. We 
are discussing communism and socialism under our breath, 
the way we discuss birth control or something we do not 
dare mention in polite society. Let us face the people with 
them and decide with our eyes open, our conscience active 
and with full appreciation of that which is valuable in our 
tradition. 


FREEDOM BECOMES SELFISH 


I believe in a free church, freedom in education, freedom 
of speech, but I also believe that these great western institu- 
tions of which we have been so proud have lapsed back into 
indefensible selfishness. Here is this great national process 
of production on farms, transportation on railways, process- 
ing in factories and the distribution of goods in the world 
markets. We have entrusted these to private initiative and 
private ownership. You and I believe that private owner- 
ship and private property has much that is commendable, 
but when 36,000 families have a larger income than 11,000,- 
000 and when 200 great corporations own 49% of the non- 
banking wealth in the United States, is our success such that 
we can settle back with a sense of security? 

Has freedom in education brought a wide treatment of 
vital questions? Sometimes I have doubted it when I have 
seen our educational system so perfectly laid out in great 
public school systems and have listened to George A. Coe 
say that the hotter the issue the further the educational sys- 
tem stayed away from it. 
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Take the matter of our free churches. I believe in them. 
I will fight for them. But we have paid an unnecessary price 
for them in denominationalism and in many cases this price 
hides and cloaks inexcusable selfishness. In the city of 
Chicago there are 400,000 Protestants, and 600,000 Catho- 
lics. It takes only 256 churches to take care of the 600,000 
Catholics, but 1,126 churches to take care of 400,000 Prot- 
estants. You cannot justify such an inglorious expenditure 
of the Lord’s money. 

UNITE ON VITAL ISSUES 

I would like to see, beginning next autumn, those denom- 
inational agencies which are willing to cooperate with the 
Council for Social Action join in a great educational pro- 
gram. In that program we should face these hot alternatives 
in western life with valid description and valid research 
and lift them up before the people in all their glory, or lack 
of glory. We should give the people a chance to understand 
these alternatives, to face them critically, to understand our 
western institutions and to assess them all in the light of 
those principles which come down to us out of Christian 
religion and ought to constitute the basic principles of a 
Christian commonwealth. 

I would like to see us go further. Hubert Herring has, 
by well-planned pilgrimages walked back and forth across 
the land to the south until we have a new appreciation of 
the Central and South American countries. Why should not 
other pilgrimages take place? Pilgrimages between groups 
and classes inside this country, pilgrimages across the 
water? 

For 100 years we have been going out to try to do some- 
thing noble for other countries across the sea. Now great 
social orders are marching toward the United States. For 
over 100 years we have been establishing great colleges in an 
attempt to train individuals. May not the time have come 
as we enter into this new century when the great task of the 
Christian church and its colleges will be to think once more 
in terms of social orders, in terms of a Christian social 
order? May not the time have come to mobilize our Chris- 
tian forces, not just for training individuals, but for the 
training of individuals for a great Christian commonwealth, 
which after all is the commonwealth to which we are com- 
mitted when we talk about the Kingdom of God. 
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From a Vision to a Program 
e Hubert C. Herring 


The Director of the CSA suggests some problems which lie on the 
church’s doorstep, and the way the CSA expects to go about its task. 


The Council for Social Action was born of a vision. This 
vision appeared to Arthur Holt and to a host of laymen and 
ministers across the country. It was the vision of a great 
church dedicating itself to the discovery and application of 
the clear implications of the Christian ethic to the new social 
frontiers created by the shift in national and world economic, 
racial and international forces. 


At Oberlin, it was decided to take this vision and to organ- 
ize it into a program. It was a dangerous decision. Visions 
need pure air, free air. Organizations cabin and confine. 
The grind of budgets, by-laws, official protocol are not con- 
ducive to the seeing of visions and the dreaming of dreams. 
But the delegates at Oberlin took that risk and launched th 
Council as a major arm of the churches. . 


The eighteen men and women appointed to the Council 
took their task seriously. They have met, pondered the task 
of giving reality to the vision, laid plans. They have asked 
questions far and wide, taking counsel of the churches. Hun- 
dreds of thoughtful letters have come in from laymen and 
ministers. Over one hundred sessions of churchmen have 
been held from coast to coast for the analysis of the church’s 
task in this critical area of the church’s life. There has been 
widespread disagreement; some would exclude the church 
altogether from participation in the areas of social strain; 
others agree in principle, but fear the possible program. 
Above and beyond all such disagreement there is a great 
body of eagerness and hope held by men and women who be- 
lieve that in this hour of national peril the Church is called 
to open paths which lead to security and peace. 

The program develops slowly. Certain things stand out 
with increasing clarity. There is among us a great body of 
men and women who believe that the Church has a stake in 
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shaping the course of social change, and who wish to have a 
share in such change. These men and women believe: 

That war has no place in a just world; that Chris- 
tians must fight the forces which make war inevitable, 
fight the jingoism and imperialism which whips war on, 
lend their weight to all movements which promise to 
replace the war system with an effective peace ma- 
chinery. 

That racial discrimination must go; that the twelve 
million Negroes of the United States must be given 
their place at the national table, and welcomed to their 
full share as citizens. 

That American democracy is not secure if the farm- 
ing community of the land is ground down to the level 
of a medieval peasantry; that justice must be done to 
agriculture, else our national integrity will be undone. 

That the increasing concentration of economic power 
in the hands of the few menaces the dignity and stabil- 
ity of American life; and that ways must be found 
whereby power and income shall be more generously 
and justly shared. 

That the worker in American industry has the right 
and the duty to organize, without let or hindrance; the 
right to bargain collectively, and to win an increasing 
share in determining the conditions under which he 
works. 

That the right of free speech and free assemblage is 
not to be limited or denied. 

That the labor of children is to be forever ended. 

That the fullest social securities are to be assured all 
citizens; that the total community must assume the 
hazards of unemployment, of sickness, and of old age. 


JOB FOR US ALL 


The Council for Social Action believes that the churches 
wish to share in the molding of the social order which will 
emerge from the confusion of these days. It proposes to do 
its best to serve the churches as they make such effort. It 
has no patent formula, no final answer. It invites the 
churches to join with it in this new venture of exploration 
and discovery; of education and evangelism; of action and 
of crusading. 
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Ministers and laymen! Lead the way in organizing a Com- 
mittee for Social Action in your church. Send us the name 
of the chairman. We will immediately link arms with that 
chairman to make the committee effective. 


Ministers and laymen! Enlist Associates of the CSA in 
your churches. Get ten or twenty or a hundred from your 
church to put their names on the dotted line, expressing their 
desire to share in this program. Let them have Social 
Action twice a month. It will carry suggestions and en- 
couragement. Let them join the great and growing company 
of Associates across the country who are determined to 
make their new venture of the church a great crusade for 
human justice. 


You who are fearful or skeptical of this new program! 
Will you not go along with us for a way? You recognize the 
tragic seriousness of the times, the solemn challenge of to- 
day. Help us by your suggestions or criticisms. 


Young people of the churches! We count on your help. 
You may see more clearly than many of us who are older. 
You want a warless, a just, and a generous world. You be- 
lieve that such a world can be created. Help us to make the 
Council for Social Action an instrument for the creation of 
that world. 


The Churches Answer 


In response to earnest appeals from the Council for frank 
advice, Congregational and Christian ministers and laymen 
across the country sent in their thoughtful and considered 
answers. The following represents a cross section: 


What religion needs right now in this country, is leader- 
ship that is vivid, with a program that is timely, and an ob- 
jective that is relevant to the on-going enterprise of daily 
living. This kind of leadership the Council for Social Action 
is designed to give, and therefore I am for it. I'll forgive it 
a great many mistakes and will rejoice in its successes. 
What I expect from it is courageous timeliness more than 
brilliant accomplishment.—OHIO 
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Be a pastor to the dispossessed in America. See that no 
Protestant agitator languish in jail without your visits and 
assistance, as the Rev. John Hester had to languish in the 
County jail of Los Angeles last year. See that the Scotts- 
boro boys do not die if there is anything from the outside 
that can be done for them. See that no labor union or farm- 
er’s cooperative die without benefit of clergy. 

—MASSACHUSETTS 


Be a supreme factor in evangelizing our churches with a 
more nearly adequate interpretation of Christianity; a bet- 
ter understanding of its implications and a more Christian 
experience which will dare to carry this interpretation and 
these implications into action—OKLAHOMA 


Get accurate facts. And we should have them soon enough 
to speak intelligently and wisely before it is too late. 
—CONNECTICUT 


Supply definite leadership. There will be plenty of checks 
on progressiveness. But lead out. Approval will come in 
due time and then a majority of approval will probably be 
accorded you at the outset. Do not be too cautious. 

—CALIFORNIA 


It is a most difficult job to lead a conservative middle class 
church out into the open on this question without disrupting 
it. The strategy of education is one of the major problems. 

—NEW YORK 


It becomes increasingly clear to me that international 
peace awaits the creation of an economic system drastically 
different from capitalism as is. The liquor industry as well 
as the arms industry represents the logical working out of 
the profit system. Consequently I want people educated into 
a wide social consciousness.— VERMONT 


You know and I know that if the social implications of the 
good news of Jesus if introduced too hurriedly into contem- 
porary life would utterly destroy our civilization. But we 
need not shout that prediction from the housetops of our 
pulpits every Sunday. We need rather to remove the “bricks 
without straw” brick by brick from the current social struc- 
ture and as we destroy we must build brick by brick that 
enduring City of God which as yet is but the vision of the 
Christian.—MASSACHUSETTS 
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Is it your idea that the proposal to act is necessary to pro- 

mote the education of public opinion? Speaking as a local 

pastor, I must say that the peace and harmony of the Church 

will be completely broken. Perhaps it ought to be... I 

realize that goes to the crux of the matter.—CALIFORNIA 


One of the things which has concerned me a great deal is 
the position of the local minister in time of a strike. Often 
times he has within his fold, the manufacturer, the manager 
and the people who strike. It is a difficult situation for him 
to know just how to act. Oftentimes the weight of such a 
body for social action may be what is necessary for putting 
the Church on the right side of the issue. I am sure this is 
one of the things to which the Council will give considera- 
tion, not for the purpose of relieving the local minister of 
responsibility but of giving him the necessary courage and 
backing.—CONNECTICUT 


At a picnic of the United Textile Workers last spring, 
after I had made a short extemporaneous speech, an organ- 
izer told the members that they must strike to protect them- 


selves, since no one else, including the churches would help 
them. 


He was right, for, although the churches have made fine 
sounding pronouncements, they have done practically noth- 
ing to remedy evils and very little to establish some form of 
unemployment insurance. When people mention quite prop- 
erly the disastrous accompaniments of strikes, we must 
make it clear that the main way, in fact perhaps the only 
way they can be avoided is by immediate and concerted 
action to remove the just grievances of labor.—CONNECTICUT 


No one wants Social Action more than I. In coal strikes, 
garments walkouts, public utilities fracases I have been 
jailed and thugged. Yet I would like to be sure that the 
Council for Social Action does not become a left wing move- 
ment of the Church out on the firing line of Social Action 
where it does not have the support of people at home. 

—MASSACHUSETTS 


In the rural field, if the Council is convinced that the “‘Co- 
operative” is a good approach to rural problems, could not 
the Council employ skilled organizers of rural cooperatives 
as, for instance, Kagawa has done in Japan. These experts 
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in cooperative movement might be the Council’s missionaries 
in rural areas —MONTANA 


I am quite convinced that the Church’s ability to give us a 
better social system before the system destroys the church 
is the critical frontier in the next ten years. 

—MASSACHUSETTS 


I have no idea what the mission of the church is, if it is not 
to right the wrongs of society. I welcome the formation of 
the Council for two reasons: first, it will set more of our 
ministers thinking along social lines, secondly, it will crys- 
tallize our ideas into a definite program of action.—ILLINOIS 


American Institutions 


What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and inde- 
pendence? 

It is not our frowning battlements, our bristling seacoast, 
our army and our navy. 

Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted 
in us. 

Our defence is in the spirit which prizes liberty as the heri- 
tage of all men in all lands everywhere. 

Destroy this spirit, and we have planted the seeds of despot- 
ism at our own doors. 

Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for them- 
selves, and, under a just God, cannot long retain it. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who 
inhabit it. 

Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing govern- 
ment, they can exercise their Constitutional right 
of amending it; 

Or their revolutionary right to dismember or overthrow it. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate 
justice of the people? 

Is there any better or equal hope in the world? 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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CSA Joins Drive to End Lynching 
e Frank W. McCulloch 


The introduction of the Costigan-Wagner Anti-Lynching 
bill (S. 24) in the United States Senate has given hope that 
effective action will at last be taken to stamp out a crime 
which has outraged Christian citizens in this country for 
many years. Well-informed persons report, however, that 
unless popular demand for this measure is greatly increased, 
its enactment into law is not to be expected. 


The bill provides for: 


(1) The punishment of any state officer or employee who 
fails to protect a prisoner against injury or death at the 
hands of a mob, or who fails to be diligent in apprehending 
and prosecuting lynchers. Fines not exceeding $5,000 or 
imprisonment not exceeding five years, or both, may be im- 
posed. 

(2) The punishment of state officers convicted of conspir- 
ing to injure or put to death a prisoner in custody or to per- 
mit him to be taken from them and for the punishment of 
those conspiring with such officers. Imprisonment of not 
less than five nor more than 25 years may be imposed. 


(8) Federal prosecution of lynchers after it has been 
shown that state officials have failed to act or that jurors 
obtainable in the state court are strongly prejudiced against 
the punishment of such persons. 


(4) A penalty on the county in which a lynching takes 
place of not less than $2,000 nor more than $10,000, to be 
pale to the injured person or to the estate of a deceased vic- 

im. 

At its January meeting, the Council for Social Action 
discussed this bill. In principle the Council endorsed the 
measure, but referred it specially to one of its members, 
Henry P. Chandler, Chicago attorney, and to the writer 
for further analysis and report. Mr. Chandler has trans- 
mitted to the Council a written opinion which may be 
summarized as follows: “There is good ground for consid- 
ering that the bill is within the power of Congress under 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
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and is therefore constitutional . . . In respect to policy, it 
is also my judgment that on the whole the bill is entitled 
to approval.” With both of these conclusions, the writer 
is in hearty agreement. Concurrence with this opinion has 
also been expressed by Arthur Garfield Hays, prominent 
New York attorney. 


Among the organizations actively supporting the measure, 
in addition to the Council for Social Action, are—the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the Society of Friends, the Na- 
tional Urban League, the American Federation of Teachers, 
the Southern Association of White Women for the Preven- 
tion of Lynching. 

Definite suggestions of methods by which the enactment 
of this measure may be assisted by those who favor it are 
the following: 

(1) Write or wire the President to use his influence to 

secure the bill’s passage at this session; 

(2) Write or wire Hon. Joseph T. Robinson, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. to place bill on calendar 
for earliest possible vote; 

(3) Write or wire the two senators from your state and , 
to the congressman from your district urging active 
support of the bill; 

(4) Obtain favorable editorial comment by your local 
newspapers or write to them; 


(5) Secure similar action by other interested persons and 
organizations. 


The office of the Council for Social Action can furnish 
copies of the bill or other information in respect thereto 


upon request. It would appreciate reports of local action 
that is taken. 


The Presence of Ged 


“O God, we find thee in the hearts of common folk striving 
for bread, for freedom, for human brotherhood. As we - 
share their struggle and bear our part in the danger and 
suffering, we meet thee face to face, for thou art in the 
midst of them.” 


—JAMES MyeErs, Prayers for Self and Society 


meregl 
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Social Insurance: What Kind? 


Frank McCulloch, Industrial Secretary of the CSA, re- 
cently testified before two committees in Washington in be- 
half of legislation for Social Insurance. 

Two very different bills are under consideration: The 
“Economic Security Act” (S. 1130) introduced by Senator 
Robert Wagner (Dem. N. Y.) has administration support. 
The “Workers Unemployment and Social Insurance Act” 
(H. 2827) introduced by Rep. Ernest Lundeen (F-L., Minn.) 
is backed by numerous labor and liberal organizations. 

Their provisions for unemployment insurance may be out- 
lined as follows: 

A. Who may receive benefits? 

Wagner Bill: Industrial workers who become unemployed after Act 
takes effect and who have worked 13 weeks during preceding 
year. 

Lundeen Bill: All workers and farmers unemployed through no 
fault of their own. 

B. How long will benefit payments continue? 

Wagner Bill: About 15 weeks, depending on length of employment. 

Lundeen Bill: Throughout unemployment. 

C. What shall be the amount of benefits? 

Wagener Bill: About 50% of normal wages, not to exceed $15.00 
per week. 

Lundeen Bill: Average local wages with a minimum of $10.00 per 
week plus $3.00 for each dependent. 

D. What shall be the source of funds? 

Wagner Bill: A 3% tax on payrolls where 4 or more are employed. 

Lundeen Bill: A federal tax on incomes over $5,000 and on inheri- 
tances and gifts. 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS, fizct nine months 
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The Workers Testify 


The NRA Planning and Research Division report on the 
automobile industry prepared under the direction of Leon 
Henderson “paints a dark picture of the industry’s human 
relations and its treatment of its employees” according to 
the New York Times. 

In 1929 the labor cost of an automobile door was $4. The 
labor cost now is 15 cents. In 1929 body framing cost $3. 
The present cost is 35 cents. Trimming the body cost $12 
in 1929 and $4 today. Less than five years ago a manufac- 
turer finished 100 eight-cylinder-motor blocks on a given 
line with 250 men. Today the same line finishes 250 motor 
blocks with 20 per cent more operations using only 19 men. 

“The fear of being idle,” the report stated, “is the spectre 
which is haunting the automobile worker.” 

“All other employment conditions relate themselves to this 
fundamental situation,” the report added. “The attitude of 
his foreman, his fear that the company will find him too old 
to carry on his job while he is still a young man, his fear of 
the espionage system which he knows is spying on him night 
and day, all are elements of his fear of losing his job and his 
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Longs and Cousghlins? 


knowledge that once he does lose it he will be merely a por- 
tion of the reservoir of labor, from which automobile com- 
panies are pumping their working forces so sparingly.” 

The report continues: “One of the psychological problems 
faced by the automobile worker today is the gamble that he 
knows he is facing as he goes to work each day. He sees the 
men waiting at the gate for an interview for employment. 
If he is feeling badly on that particular day and slows down 
in his gait, his straw boss or foreman tells him, ‘step on it; 
if you don’t want the job there are thousands outside who 
do’; or ‘Look out of the window and see the men waiting in 
line for your job.’ ” 

Witnesses before the House Committee hearings on the 
Lundeen Social Insurance Bill told the same story of speed- 


THE NUMBER OF FAMILIES IN VARIOUS INCOME GROUPS, 1929 
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up and insecurity that Leon Henderson found among the au- 
tomobile workers. 


Unemployment and its attendant miseries, low wages, 
short-time, ill health and other forms of insecurity were 
testified to by steel workers, railroaders, war veterans, 
miners, textile and shoe workers, representatives of fra- 
ternal organizations and women’s societies, social workers 
and college authorities on social problems. The accumulated 
testimony presents a remarkable cross-section of American 
working class life. 


“Over 3,000 shoeworkers in the Brockton district are un- 
employed, with almost no hope of ever again being employed 
at their trade,” testified Theresa E. Gold, representing the 
Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, Brockton, Mass. 
“Many now employed in the shoe industry are only tem- 
porary workers... only able to secure jobs for a few weeks 
out of the 52 weeks in peak seasons.” 


“The conditions of women in the United States are most 
deplorable,’ Freda Pearl] told the congressmen. She told of 
one survey which showed 12,680 women reporting to char- 
itable bodies for shelter on one night. ‘On that same night 
a survey was made in 800 cities,” she said, “‘and 1,956 women 
were found sleeping in hobo camps beside railroad tracks. 
Many girls have left their home towns, because in most sec- 
tions of the country there is no relief provision for single 
women.” Miss Pearl also told of the mothers forced to do 
home work for as little as 2c. to 10c. an hour, besides caring 
for their families and of the “16,000 mothers who die need- 
lessly each year in child-birth, over 60% or 10,000 of whom 


might have been saved through adequate medical and ma- 
ternity care.” 


THE WORKER’S DOLLAR 
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Your State and Child Labor 


Ratification of the Child Labor Amendment by four states 
—Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and Indiana—since the first of the 
year brings the total up to twenty-four, two-thirds of the 
number required to place it in the Constitution. “From now 
on,” as the Nation points out “the amendment will have 
much harder going on its trip through the legislatures.” 
Legislatures in the following states are now in session but 
have not ratified it. 


Alabama Massachusetts New York Tennessee 
Connecticut Missouri Rhode Island Texas 
Florida Nebraska South Dakota Vermont 


Text of the Amendment— 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regu- 
late and prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several states is unimpaired 
by this article except that the operation of state 
laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary 
to give effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress. 

What It Is— 
The Amendment is only an enabling act. It was proposed 
to give Congress specific power to pass a federal law regu- 
lating child employment. 
It Will Not— 
(1) Prohibit all work for children up to 18 
(2) Stop work of children at home or on the farm 
(3) Hand over the control of children to Washington. 
Write to National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City for material. 


A Layman’s Concern at the Council for Social Action by 
Frank E. Barrows. 
Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained from the Coun- 
cil’s office at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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“J. S. Faces Largest Wa 


Which reminds us of the following cablegram re- 
cently disclosed at the Senate Munitions Hearings: 


“The inquiries which I have made here about financial 
conditions disclose an international situation which is most 
alarming to the financial and industrial outlook of the United 
States. Great Britain and France must have credit in the 
United States which will be large enough to prevent the col- 
lapse of world trade and the whole financial structure of 
Europe. 

“Tf the United States declares war against Germany, the 
greatest help we could give Great Britain and the allies 
would be such credit. A great advantage would be that all 
the money would be kept in the United States. We could 
keep on with our trade and increase it, till the war ends, and 
after the war Europe would purchase food and enormous 
supply of materials with which to reequip her peace indus- 
tries. We should thus reap the profit of an uninterrupted 
and perhaps an enlarging trade over a number of years and 
we should hold their securities in payment... 

“Of course we cannot extend such a credit unless we go to 
war with Germany. 

“The pressure of this approaching crisis, I am certain, 
has gone beyond the ability of the Morgan financial agency 
for the British and French governments. The financial 
necessities of the Allies are too great and urgent for any 
private agency to handle, for every such agency has to en- 
counter business rivalries and sectional antagonisms. 

“It is not improbable that the only way of maintaining our 
present preeminent trade position and averting a panic is by 
declaring war on Germany .. .”—Sent by Walter Hines 
Pages, U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain, to President 
Woodrow Wilson, March 5, 1917. 

In less than thirty days President Wilson declared, “The 
world must be made safe for democracy,” and war was de- 
clared against Germany. 

It was revealed before the Munitions Committee D = 
ber 13, 1934, that the Bethlehem Loading company, cree 
builders, had a profit of 362% on its investment in 1918. 
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udget Since 1921" — Headline 
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History of the Last War 
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How It Is Done 


“The first arm of any force in war is not the infantry or 
the cavalry or the light artillery or heavy guns. First of all 
come the liars.”—Heywood Broun 


“Do you know that in selling the draft, we were told it 
could not be done—that the Anglo-Saxon race would never 
stand for conscription. It had failed in England and three 
times here. But we did it. 

“How? By pure publicity. 

“The great lottery in the Senate Office Building—the reg- 
ular army officers were courtmartialed for saying, ‘Be a 
went—not a sent’—that was publicity—necessary and de- 
sirable—but publicity none the less... 

“The sculptor works in plastic clay, the artist in paints, 
the author in words; but your material is human minds 
and emotions—a far more delicate and fleeting thing. You 
are artists or you are not good publicity men.”—Hugh S. 
Johnson, before the Pacific Coast Association of Advertis- 
ing Clubs, 1934. 


Plan for Plebiscite 


The Council for Social Action, under instruction of the 
General Council of Congregational and Christian Churches 
given at Oberlin in 1934, invites all members of the churches 
to participate in a nation-wide referendum upon the issues 
of war and peace. 

Each member is asked to check one of the following 
statements: 

A. I believe that I can contribute to the cause of peace: 

1. By bearing arms in or otherwise supporting any war 
declared by my government. 

2. By bearing arms in or otherwise supporting a war 
declared by my government against any nation which 
by international action has been adjudged to be an 
aggressor. 

5. By bearing arms in or otherwise supporting a war 
declared by my government, only as a last resort 
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5. 


after the government has exhausted all peaceable 
means of settlement. 

By bearing arms in or otherwise supporting a war 
declared by my government, only in defense of Amer- 
ican territory against attack. 

By refusing to bear arms in and by otherwise oppos- 
ing any war declared by my government. 


Each member is also asked to write “Yes” or “No” after 
one or more of the following statements: 


B. In the meantime, I will work for peace: 


: ie 


3. 


By advocating for our country 

. Adherence to the World Court. 

. Membership in the League of Nations. 

. Participation in international conferences. 
. Larger army, navy and air forces. 
Compulsory military training. 

A policy of isolation. 

. (Suggest other agencies or measures) 
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By seeking out and attacking the causes of war: 

a. Economic imperialism. 

b. Competitive manufacture and sale of munitions. 

c. National greed and aggressiveness. 

ates SCSE OLE ICATISGS ) Os cso iet io eaitesidenndiblesseesasareeke 
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By helping to establish educational processes for in- 
ternational understanding. 


Age group 15-21 Sex 


22-45 Occupation 
46 and over 


The following pertinent material may be obtained from 
the Congregational Publishing Society, 14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


i 
2 
3. 
4. 
5 
6 


“The Peace Primer” 

Discussion outline 

Sourcebook of quotations 

“What Christians Can Do for Peace’; by Rev. Theo- 
dore A. Greene 

“Conflicts of Policy in the Far East” by Prof. George 
H. Blakeslee, (with discussion outline) 

“Proposed Roads to Peace” by Richard M. Fagley 
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American Freedom |n 1935 


® 
SACRAMENTO'S TRIAL 


“Would it not be a legitimate activity,” writes a friend 
from California, “for the Council for Social Action to ‘cover’ 
outstanding trials such as the Scottsboro case, the Terzani 
case and the present trial of the eighteen alleged Com- 
munists here in Sacramento?” The presence of an official 
representative of a national organization might forestall 
such trial procedures as were used in the Mooney and Sacco- 
Vanzetti cases, he believes. 


The writer who has attended the trial sends the following 
information: The defendants in the Sacramento case are 
eighteen alleged Communists, mostly young men and women, 
each charged with six counts under California’s Criminal 
Syndicalism law. They were arrested last summer during 
raids by vigilantes and police upon the Sacramento Work- 
er’s School, and at a time when the defendants were attempt- 
ing to organize the agricultural workers of Imperial Valley 
into unions. 


The prosecution is striving to prove that the prisoners ad- 
vocated the “overthrow of the government by force and vio- 
lence.” Furthermore the prosecution is attempting to make 
the Communist Party illegal and to make membership in it 
a felony. Neil McAlister has been retained by the County 
as prosecutor at a fee of $100 per day. The case is lasting 
several weeks. 


Many students, socialists, church people and civic organ- 
izations are becoming interested in this trial because it is 
felt that the defendants are being persecuted solely because 
of their political and economic views. Meanwhile the pris- 
oners languish, often sick and ill-fed, in what has been cor- 
rectly termed “one of America’s most unsavory jails.” 

In a New York Times despatch describing the growing 
protest against the campaign of suppression in California, 
Bishop Edward L. Parsons of the San Francisco diocese is 
quoted as follows: 

“The Bill of Rights is increasingly violated. The ballyhoo 
of campaigns against Communism, from which except for 
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sporadic violence we are in no danger, is used to crush as 
subversive all free expression of minority opinion. The 
vicious Criminal Syndicalism law is still on our statute books 
and is no dead letter, as witness the Sacramento trials. The 
whole movement makes against all our American tradition 
as well as our constitutional rights. It makes steadily to- 
wards some form of fascism.”’ 


"ANARCHY" IN ARKANSAS 


Appeals have also come to the Council for Social Action 
from the Federal Council of Churches and other organiza- 
tions to investigate the Arkansas sharecropper cases. 

Rev. Ward H. Rodgers, Methodist, FERA teacher, and an 
official of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union was recently 
convicted of ‘‘anarchy.” It was charged that he said pub- 
licly: “Relief for the tenant farmers will not come until the 
United States government abolishes the tenant system.” 
Under an Arkansas statute long considered a dead letter it 
is “anarchy” to “advocate the overthrow of existing insti- 
tutions.” Rodgers was fined $500 and sentenced to six 
months in jail. Various organizations are helping him raise 
money to appeal the case. 


One fact is clear: Southern sharecroppers, Negro and 
white, are trying to throw off the plantation system. They 
are demanding of the planter cash wages at the rate of 20 
cents an hour. Fighting this attempt, the plantation owners 
have adopted framed court prosecutions, wholesale evictions 
and a revival of Ku Klux terrorism. To gain popular sup- 
port the landowners point out that the Tenant Farmers’ 
Union is friendy to ‘radical’ political parties and that Ne- 
groes are allowed in its meetings. 


"JUST A BEGINNING" 


Early in December, 1934 the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
according to the New York Times, submitted to its member- 
ship a series of proposals against so-called “subversive ac- 
tivities” with recommendations for legislation. Since then 
such bills have been introduced in several state legislatures 
and federal legislation is being prepared. The New York 
Times comments editorially: “A government that begins by 
suppressing ‘subversive activities’ tends constantly to ex- 
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tend the meaning of the phrase until it includes all incon- 
venient criticism.” 

The Methodist Federation for Social Service of which 
Bishop Frances J. McConnell is president has issued a warn- 
ing against Fascist tendencies represented in the drive to 
weaken basic American liberties under the guise of protect- 
ing those liberties against Communism. The Methodist Fed- 
eration points out: 

“If American citizens let these laws pass, they will 
wake up to find they have lost all freedom guaranteed 
them by the Constitution. 

If Communists are denied their constitutional rights, 
we shall soon see the order of events that was followed 
in Europe. First the Communists were repressed, then 
the Socialists, then the trade unions, then the others.” 


SCOTTSBORO APPEALS 


For the second time in three years, the United States 
Supreme Court, February 15th and 18th, heard appeals 
against the verdict of death in the Scottsboro cases. 

The Scottsboro case began on March 25, 1931, when the 
nine defendants were taken from a train at Paint Rock, 
Alabama and charged with the rape of two white girls also 
found on the train. They were tried at Scottsboro and all 
but Roy Wright were condemned to die. In Wright’s case - 
the jury disagreed. 

After the reversal of the cases by the U. 8. Supreme Court 
in 1932, Haywood Patterson was tried at Decauter, Alabama 
and found guilty. Judge James J. Horton, however, reversed 
the verdict. At a subsequent trial at Decauter, Patterson 
and Clarence Norris were both found “guilty.” The death 
sentence was once more pronounced against them. It is 
these verdicts that are now before the Supreme Court. 

The appeals were based upon the constitutional question 
of the exclusion of Negroes from the grand and petit juries 
that indicted and tried the boys. By an agreement between 
the attorneys, joint oral argument was presented by Walter 
H. Pollak, retained by the International Labor Defense and 
Samuel 8S. Liebowitz, retained by the American Scottsboro 


Committee. The decision may be rendered any time after 
March 8rd. 
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Churches In Action 


The First Congregational Church, Greene, New York is an 
example of a church going into action. The Pilgrim Broth- 
erhood, the Society of Congregational Women and the Philo- 
math Club all sent urgent messages to Albany asking that 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment be reported out of com- 
mittee for open debate and favorable action. 

) e 

In order to clarify and crystallize public opinion so that 
humane relief legislation might be adopted by the incoming 
legislature, the New Hampshire Social Action Committee 
held a seminar on the public relief situation. Following the 
study and discussion specific recommendations were made 
with a view to dealing with the emergency and objective 
features of the relief situation as intelligently and quickly 
as possible. 


6 e 

Connecticut churches now have a brief but comprehensive 

survey of pending social legislation which is proving very 

helpful to groups desiring to study and influence current so- 

cial problems. The information bulletin issued by the Con- 

necticut Council of Churches and Religious Education sur- 
veys twenty different bills. 


r) & 
The Indiana Social Relations Committee in a recent bulle- 
’ tin to the churches recommends that each church appoint a 
social service Committee to bring to the knowledge of the 
local church matters which appear pertinent to the well be- 
ing not only of the local group but to the whole American 
family “of which we are all a part.’”’ It indicates fields for 
investigation and study together with practical plans for 
carrying out these programs. 


@ e 

Up to February, 141 people of Plymouth Church, Des 

Moines have signed as Associates of the Council for Social 
Action. Its goal is 400. , 

When recently a bill designed to crush groups “conspiring 

to overthrow the government by force” was before the Judi- 

ciary Committee of the Connecticut General Assembly, the 
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Rev. Theodore Frank as the representative of the Congre- 
gational-Christian churches registered his opposition to this 
bill. Besides church groups, others protesting this threat 
to civil liberties included representatives of organized labor, 
farm groups, students, Socialists, Communists, and Repub- 
lican legislators. 

6 e 

“For the past three years our evening services have been 
devoted to the study of social and economic problems,” writes 
an Oregon minister. “We have developed a technique which 
we feel is more effective than the open forum, namely ‘Sun- 
day Evening Seminars.’ By following through for six weeks 
on a general theme, with as many speakers, presenting 
varied aspects of it, we are able to focus study towards ac- 
tion. Each Seminar faces the question ‘What can We do 
about It?’ We have discovered that we can do considerable. 
This church has kept a stream of letters, telegrams and 
cablegrams going towards spots where, we believe, senti- 
ment should be registered. We have also discovered local 
channels through which our passion can express itself.” 

e e 

The New England Council for Social Relations states the 
following concrete objectives for 1935: 

1. Work to abolish compulsory militarism in education. 

2. Endeavor to further interracial undertakings. 

3. Help the Council for Social Action in preparing for the 

coming plebiscite on peace. 

4. Work to secure the ratification of the Child Labor 

Amendment in states where this has not been done. 

5. Work for unemployment insurance. 

e ) 

Local Social Action Committees will find much help from 
the study of an outline prepared by Helen Grace Murray 
entitled, “Fact-Finding in the Local Community.” Miss 
Murray in the foreword points out: “The local church may 
have some difficulty in orienting itself in the various fields 
of world affairs ... But there is one field in which the local 
church need never lag in helping to Christianize the social 
order ; the field of the local community.” 

Mimeographed copies can be obtained at five cents each 


from the Council for Social Action, 287 Fourth Avenue 
New York. , 
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Ministry of the Printed Page 


How often ministers and speakers are greeted with “what 
you have just said has opened up a new field to me. Where 
can I find out more about it?” 


The Church Literature Table is the answer. For example, 
the February 3, 1935 bulletin of the First Congregational 
Church, Littleton, N. H. announces the sermon “Building for 
Peace” by the minister, Thomas A. Goodwin. Then follows 
this notice: ‘The Literature Table today contains leaflets 
and books on the subject of today’s sermon. Mr. Goodwin 
will be glad to recommend other books and if you wish, pro- 
cure them for you.” 


Alfred W. Swan, minister, First Congregational Church, 
Madison, Wisconsin tells how his church makes literature 
available: 


“We have three literature tables, situated at strategic 
positions in our building. One is placed in the Narthex, 
where it will catch the eyes of our people as they leave the 
building on Sunday mornings after the service. 


“Another is placed in the Student Lounge for those who 
would have more time. On this table we place literature 
such as magazine articles, Hconomic Justice, The Informa- 
tion Service, Social Action, etc. We allow these articles to 
be taken home, to be returned later. 


“A third table is placed at the cross-paths, so to speak. 
That is, it is a small table in the hall just outside our Church 
Office, where many pass during the week as well as on Sun- 
day. This table contains the shorter bits, little pamphlets, 
etc. which could be picked up and put in the pocket to be 


carried away.” 


The New Materials section lists the latest pamphlets and 
bulletins on topics of social interest. Here is a wealth of 
material for the Church Literature Table. Here too, a job 
for the local Social Action Committee. One or two mem- 
bers might be assigned to the task of gathering samples and 
keeping on the lookout for fresh literature. 
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This Issue 


A Personal Word to the Reader: This first issue of Social 
Action is designed to give our laymen and friends a wider 
understanding of the CSA. Help us get it before them. 

Extra copies can be ordered from The Pilgrim Press. In 
quantities of 12 copies or more the price is only 7 cents each. 
How many can you use? 


Our Next Issues 


March 15: “Within the Law,” a case-study of the Insull 
utility empire. How may a penniless immigrant boy gain 
control of companies supplying 10% of the nation’s power 
and light? What is the effect upon the 500,000 stockholders 
and 10,000,000 customers? Is there a better way? 


April 1: Can We Have National Recovery Without Agri- 
cultural Recovery? The farm situation to date. 

“The Church and the Cooperative.’ Kagawa has con- 
cluded that Christianity in business means Consumers Co- 
operation. Is he right? 


These and other issues will be mailed to subscribers to 


Social Action and to Associates of the Council for Social 
Action. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL! 
COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
L] Enclosed find $1.00 to cover a year’s subscription 
to Social Action. 


C() I want to enroll as an Associate of the Council for 
Social Action. I am enclosing $1.00 and under- 
stand that I shall receive the publications of the 
CSA for a period of one year. 


SOOO e errr rere reese sree eesesererseeeeereseesseeeneesereeeseseeeee 


COPS O Peer en eerarererarerecerseseeeeeeeeereeseeesereeseeeeee® 


Mail now—Do not miss an issue 
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New Material for Literature Tables 


Again, as in the days of Bunyan, we are in an age of 
pamphleteering. 
The Worker and Economic Security: 

Need for Economic Security in the United States, E. C. 
Witte. Committee on Economic Security, Washing- 
ton, D. C. free. 

The Worker as a Consumer, Mark Starr and Helen Norton. 
Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, N. Y. 28 pp. 25c. 

The Labor Movement Today, J. Seidman. Brookwood 
Labor College. 18 pp. 10c. 

Foreign Trade and the Worker’s Job, Helen Hill. World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 40 pp. 10c. 


Citizenship and Civil Liberties: 

Christian Citizenship, Vida Scudder. National Council, 
281 Fourth Ave., New York. 21 pp. 5c. 

So This is Free Speech? American Civil Liberties Union, 
81 Union Sq. West, New York. 10c. (news pictures, 
1933-34) 

Sedition in Illinois. American Civil Liberties Union. 8 pp. 
free 

Some Fascist Tendencies in the U. S.; Roots of Fascism; 
A Message to our Members. Methodist Federation of 
Social Service, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. Oct., Nov., 
Dec., 1934. 4 pp. 5c. each 

Munitions, War and Peace: 

The Munitions Business, E. H. Koster. 44 Brick Church 
Plaza, East Orange, N. J. 6 pp. free 

Guns are Ready, Seymour Waldman. American League 
Against War and Fascism, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York: = 20 pp: dc, 

The Munitions Industry. Report No. 20. Foreign Policy 
Association, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 20 pp. 
Zoe: 

What Christians Can do for Peace, T. A. Greene. Pilgrim 
Press. 60 pp. 

Europe: War or Peace, Walter Duranty. World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 47 pp. 
25c. : 


A New Pilgrimage 


“Do you believe that religion has to do with social 
issues? Do you believe in the application of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus in the realm of international relations, 
race relations, economic relations, and rural-urban re- 
lations? Do you believe that the church should do 
something about it? 

“Then you will believe in the Council for Social Action. 
Then you will want to support this great movement for 


social justice in our social order. Then you will want 


” 


to sign up as an “associate,” signifying your support 


for this cause. 

“We are asking you to sign up as an associate member 
today. The one dollar fee simply covers the cost of the 
printed material on social issues which comes twice a 
month. One dollar is the fee for family membership. 
We would like to have all the members of the family 
over sixteen sign up.” 


From BULLETIN, Plymouth Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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